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DISTRIBUTION OF THE MUSK-OX IN GREENLAND. 
| By Cotonet H. W. Fempen, C.M.Z.S. 


Tue writer of the article on the Musk-ox in the volumes of 
the ‘Badminton Library,’* devoted to “ Big Game Shooting,” 
remarks :—‘‘ The present range of the Musk-ox is limited to the 
North American continent and the outlying islands in the Arctic 
Ocean ; it is perhaps best defined as lying to the north and east 
of a line drawn from the mouth of the Mackenzie River to Fort 
Churchill on Hudson Bay. Latitude 60° is generally accepted as 
its southern boundary, whilst the Musk-ox seems capable of 
existing very far north, as some are recorded to have been killed 
on Grinnell Land, latitude 82° 27’, within a mile of the winter 
quarters of H.M.S. ‘Alert’ in July, 1876, but I can find no record 
of any having been seen in Greenland.” | 

Mr. Warburton Pike, the writer of the above citation, is a 
hardy sportsman and intrepid traveller, and in his book on the 
‘Barren Ground of Northern Canada’+ gives most interesting 
information in regard to the habits of the Musk-ox, and its chase 
and capture by the Indians and half-breeds of Canada. In that 
debatable portion of the Hudson Bay Territory beyond the Great 


_ Slave Lake, which marks the limits of the hunting excursions of 


the Indians and the southern range of the Eskimo of the Arctic 
coast-line, the Musk-ox seems to be abundant, and Mr. Warburton 


* ‘Badminton Library: Big Game Shooting,’ vol. i. (1894), pp. 428—435. 
t ‘Barren Ground of Northern Canada.’ London, 1892. 
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Pike mentions a herd of at least a hundred being seen together, 
more than half of which were slaughtered by his Indian com- 
panions. It is singular that one whose experience in pursuit of 
the Musk-ox in Canada is unrivalled amongst white men, and 
who has written so well about the animal, should have been 
unaware that its range extends along two-thirds of the coast-line 
of the island continent of Greenland. | 

So long ago as 1780, Fabricius made mention of the Musk-ox 
in his ‘Fauna Greenlandica,’ under the name of Bos grunniens, 
Linn., having found on an ice-floe, presumably on the shores of 
the Danish settlements, the skull and horns of a bovine animal, 
with its feet, and some of its long black hair, underlaid with wool. 
He was satisfied that no such animal then inhabited that part of 
West Greenland known to the Danes, and though he suggests 
that it might have come from the distant and then unknown east 
coast of Greenland, “he seemed to consider it more probable that 
it had drifted on an ice-raft from Northern Asia. This reasoning 
induced him to misapply the specific name of the Asiatic Yak 
to this specimen—a mistake which he himself subsequently 
acknowledged (Bid. Selsk. Skr. 3 N., vi). No doubt the remains 
of the Musk-ox found by Fabricius had drifted from the east coast 
of Greenland, where it is now known the animal abounds. It is 
interesting, however, to note, that more than a hundred years 
ago, the Greenlanders or Eskimos of the Danish settlements on 


- the west coast had no knowledge nor tradition connected with 


the Musk-ox; for otherwise Fabricius would not have selected 
the far-off regions of Asia as the probable original home of his 
specimen. 

Nearly twenty years ago I discussed in the pages of this 
journal* the known range of the Musk-ox, including its dis- 
tribution in Greenland, and I see no reason to recede from the 
opinions which I then expressed, that the advent of the animal 
on the shores of Greenland had been from the westward, and 
that the progenitors of the Musk-oxen now living on the east 
coast rounded the north of Greenland, and spread southward 
until they met with some physical obstruction, such as the 
glaciers around Cape Farewell, which barred their further pro- 
gress. ‘The same, in all probability, has been the case on the 


* Zool. 1877, pp. 855 et seq. 
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western coast of Greenland, where the great glaciers that debouch 
into Melville Bay, seem to have set a limit to their southern 
wanderings on that side. In the above-quoted article I referred 
to all the information then available regarding the distribution of 
the Musk-ox in Greenland, but since then considerable additions 
to our knowledge of the subject have been made. In the year 
1892, Lieutenant Peary made his marvellous journey with the 
Norwegian, Astrup, from their winter quarters in Murchison 
Sound, on the west side of Greenland, across the inland ice, 
to what may prove to be the north-eastern point of Greenland 
proper. It was on July 4th, 1892, that Peary and Astrup 
reached the limit of their adventurous journey, and, in honour 
of the day, Peary gave the name of Independence Bay to the 
spot. He tells us that the day was delightfully warm and 
calm. The position of Observation Point on Navy Cliff, over- 
looking Independence Bay, was fixed as 81° 37’ N. lat., and — 
34° 5’ W. long. ‘They found flowers of various kinds blooming 
in abundance, conspicuous among them being the ever-present 
Arctic poppy. Snow Buntings, two or three Sandpipers, a single 
Gerfalcon, and a pair of Ravens were observed. Two Humble- 
bees, several butterflies, and innumerable flies were also noted. 
As for Musk-oxen, their traces were to be found on every moun- 
tain and in every valley; without making any particular search 
they saw twenty and killed two, but all of them might have been 
obtained without the least difficulty. | 

The position thus determined by Peary on the north-east 
coast of Greenland is about two hundred and seventy geographical | 
miles north of the extreme point attained by the German Expedi- 
tion of 1869-70, under Koldewey. . There is no reason to sup- 
pose that there is any interruption in the range of the Musk-ox 
_ along the east coast line between these two points. Lieutenant 

_ Ryder, of the Danish Royal Navy, in his exploration of East 

Greenland in 1891-92, met with Musk-oxen in Jameson's 
Land, thus establishing the range of this animal on the east 
coast of Greenland to midway between the parallels of 70° and 
71° N. 

_ The distribution of the Musk-ox along the shores of Green- 
land covers an immense coast-line; we have traced it from 
Polaris Bay, on the north-west side of Greenland, from about 
81° N., to Independence Bay on the north-east coast in about the 
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same latitude, and from there as far south as the seventieth 
parallel. On the east coast of Greenland the range of the Musk- 
ox in a line drawn over the map from north to south embraces at 
least seven hundred geographical miles. 


THE BEAVER IN NORWAY.* 
By A. J. Otsen, Inspector of Schools. 


On July 14th, 1892, I looked into the laboratory of the 
Museum to take leave of the taxidermist and to give him some — 
instructions, as I was about to start on a mountain excursion. 
Lying on his table was an entire Beaver, very big and exceedingly 
fat. In reply to my question where it came from he handed me a 
telegram from the bailiff Kolbenstvedt, to the effect that the animal 
in question had been confiscated by him as having been killed in 
Suldal during the close-season. As luck would have it, my journey 
lay through Suldal, and would thus afford me an opportunity of 
determining whether the species could be included in the Fauna 
of the Stavanger Amt—as actually born and bred at Suldal in the 
circle of its family—or whether it only belonged to the category of 
those rari nantes from Telemarken that may have strayed across 
the mountains to Suldal. For I had not previously heard of the 
Beaver in this Amt. | 

The captain of a Suldal steamer, Mr. Kolbenstvedt, promised 
to collect for me all possible information on this point during 
my absence, and on my return he communicated to me the 
following :— 

“In the beginning of this century there was a Beaver colony 
near the farm Sandvig, on the south side of the Suldal lake. The 
colony emigrated from here in the thirties, but was discovered 
later on the Férlands islands in the Suldal river. These flat 
islands, covered with abundant deciduous timber, and situated 
in the middle of the stream (which here, in point of breadth, 
compares favourably with the biggest rivers of the east country— 
e.g., the Glommen), must have afforded an admirable retreat for 


* Translated from the ‘Stavanger Museums Aars-beretning ’ one 
1898), and communicated by Mr. G. N, Douglass, 
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these retired and circumspect animals. Still they may not have 
subsisted here in any great numbers, as it was only complete 
ignorance of their existence which led to the present speci- 
men being killed, in a ditch along the main road through 
Suldal, near the farm Kvalstad. But in this manner, having 
once ascertained their existence, one has been able to find 
undoubted traces of them, not only at Suldalslaagen, but at 
several other places in Suldal. Near a mountain cottage called 
Gaaringsmoen, Beaver-huts, in course of construction, have been 
discovered.” 

Besides these data furnished by Captain Kolbenstvedt, I am 
informed by the merchant K. Bertelsen that during a shooting trip 
in the autumn (1/892) he had observed, near the farm Naerheien in 
Suldal, and at a height of about 600-800 feet above the sea, 
a considerable number of trees which had, without doubt, been 
- felled by Beavers. He had taken away some chips of wood that 
were, incontestably, the work of this the largest Norwegian 
rodent. He found no Beaver dwellings, but some cut-off stocks 
of wood had been brought (by Beavers) to the bank of a little 
river and there arranged in order, so that this might be supposed 
to be the beginning of a hut. Along the bank he also saw a big 
hole which, he presumed, had been dug by them. | 

It is thus proved that the Beaver is an inhabitant of the 
Stavanger Amt, but whether it occurs in more localities than at 
Suldal is still an open question. Now that our sportsmen and 


anglers have had their attention drawn to this fact, this species — 


may be discovered in other parts of Ryfylke, where the natural 
conditions seem adapted to its mode of life. 

Inasmuch as the Beaver may only be shot during the months 
of August, September, and October, and since for killing it out of 
season there is a fine of 80 crowns, applicable to all who participate 
in this infraction—so that the three men who killed the specimen 
referred to had to pay 240 crowns between them—it is possible 
that this species may spread in the fjord districts of the govern- 
ment; but it is doubtful whether an animal, which was so 
exceedingly valuable in former times, will ever again be shot with 
profit. The Beaver is not so prolific as other rodents; added 
to this, neither the skin nor the castoreum—at one time so highly 
esteemed—is in such demand as formerly. 

As every animal killed in contravention of the law belongs 
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to the proprietor of the soil, the Museum authorities have had 
the skin. of the present specimen valued by a furrier, who 
estimated it at 15 crowns; the castoreum, submitted to an 
apothecary, was judged, according to its weight, to be worth 
about 14 crowns. .The skin might have fetched a slightly higher 
price at another season of the year, but can hardly be worth 
more. We thus find that a full-grown Beaver cannot be valued 
at much more than about 30 crowns. Still this is such a large 
sum that one should advise the landowners to protect these 
animals, as one of the resources of their farms, and by means of 
which a fair revenue can be made in bad times. 

The Beaver is not really a noxious animal, except where it 
lives in large numbers. Then it is that the trees suffer; but, as 
it is of sedentary habits, it will not be difficult to restrict it 
within reasonable limits. 


NOTES on tHe ORNITHOLOGY or NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


By tHe Rieut Hon. Lorp Litrorp, F.L.S. 


I conTINUE my notes from the end of 1893 (Zool. 1894, 
p. 221) 

January, 1894. 

Qnd. I received a Mealy Redpoll, “in the flesh, ” from Mr. W. 
Tomalin, of Northampton, who informed me that it had been 
taken by a birdcatcher near Roade a few days previously. Very 
few occurrences of this species in Northamptonshire have hitherto 
come to my knowledge. 

6th. Mr. Walter Stopford informed me that he noticed nine 
Dabchicks diving in a small ‘‘ wake”’ in the ice on our river near 
Islip—25 degrees of frost. 

10th. A fine old male Pochard was brought to me, killed to-day 
near Tichmarsh Mill. 

11th. Our schoolmaster reported to me . that a pair of Green 
Woodpeckers had for some days been actively engaged in pulling 
out the.reeds with which the school-house is thatched over. 

13th. I was informed of the passage over Pilton, on 9th inst., 
of forty-two Wild Geese. 

Q4th. I received from Mr. F. B. Simpson a stuffed specimen 
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of Grey Plover, Squatarola helvetica, with the information that it 
had been shot near Barrowden, in Rutland, about Dec. 6th ult. 
This is the first bird of this species, killed in our neighbourhood, 
that has come into my hands. 

3lst. A beautiful adult Kittiwake was picked tip dying on the 
road near Aldwincle, and brought to me dead. 


FEBRUARY. 


llth. Under this date the Rev. Henry H. Slater, of Thorn- 
haugh (to whom I am indebted for many interesting notes), 
writes, “‘ Rook carrying stick to the rookery.” For brevity’s sake, 
I shall refer for the future to Mr. Slater’s communications with 
the initials H. H. 8. 

14th. A.great many Hawfinches about the pleasure-grounds 
at Lilford. 

15th. A large flock of small Gulls observed near Thorpe 
Waterville by W. Edwards. | 

18th. Stock Doves paired. Green Woodpeckers still busy at 
thatch of school-house, Lilford (see Jan. 11). 

19th. “A curious season: some Partridges were paired before 
ist inst.; most are now, but some coveys show no signs yet. A 
lot of nineteen together.” —H. H. S. 

_ 22nd. A small string of Wigeon on our decoy; one of them 
taken to-day, and sixteen yesterday, with eleven Mallard and 
three Teal, in the two “ drives.” 

28. My two tame Ravens busy at making a nest in a large 
beech-tree close to the house. These birds, of which the male is 
Dutch and the female from Andalucia, have each one wing cut, 
not pinioned, but are otherwise in complete liberty. — 


MARCH. 


lst. My falconer tells me that some Long-eared Owls (of which 
species I have turned out several during the last few years) have 
taken up their quarters in a plantation near his house, and are to 
be heard thereabouts évery night. | 

8rd. “‘ Rooks lining their nests with moss and grass; a pair in 
coitu, but some only beginning to think of repairing their nests.” — 
H. H. 8S. 

llth. Pied Wagtails re-appearing about Lilford in force. 
“Pied Wagtails back, and inspecting their last year’s nest at 
Thornhaugh,”—H. H. 8. 
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12th. Two Canada Geese seen near Wadenhoe by my son. 
These birds are wanderers from Mr. H. S. O’Brien’s lake at 
Blatherwyche ; a few visit us annually, but this is the first report 
of them that has reached me for this year. Mr. John Crisp 
informs me of an unusual number of Wigeon on our river near 
Elton. 

14th. Twenty-five Wigeon on our decoy-pool. | 

17th. “ Green Sandpiper on Lowick brook.”—H.H.8S. This 
is rather an unusual time, in my experience, for the appearance 
of this erratic species in our neighbourhood, although I have 
records of its occurrence therein for every month of the year. 

18th. The decoy-man reports six Swans, eae Whoopers, 
near the decoy. 

19th. “ At dusk a Woodcock flew near me in the Bedford 
Purlieus, uttering the curious half-grunt, half-squeak, that they 
use only during the breeding season. Rooks have eggs. Sawa 
Cuckoo. © Viper out basking."—H.H.S8. A Stock Dove sitting 
on two eggs near the house at Lilford. 

21st. The falconer assures me that he has known of Song | 
Thrushes’ nests with eggs for more than a fortnight past. I 
received a letter from Mr. G. Charlton, informing me that on the 
18th inst. he observed hundreds of Starlings hawking for insects, 
as is their common habit in summer, near Boughton, Kettering. 
Tawny Owl sits with three eggs near Lilford. 

24th. First eggs of Peewit brought in. 

25th. Under this date Mr. Thos. W. Fitzwilliam informed me 
that several pairs of Rooks were nesting in the Heronry at 
Milton. 

29th. A Green Sandpiper was taken at the decoy and brought 
to me alive. This bird is still alive and thriving in our aviary 
(Jan. 7th, 1895). The falconer tells me that he noticed three 
Pied Woodpeckers this morning on the same tree—no doubt love- 
making; this species, though not very rare, can hardly be 
considered as common in our immediate neighbourhood. 


APRIL. 


Qnd. The falconer, who climbed to the Raven's nest to-day 
(see Feb. 28th), told me that it contained three eggs, and 
that both parent birds attacked him savagely. This nest is 
situated at about 18 ft. from the ground, and although it can be 
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seen from several windows on the western side of the house, is so - 
artfully placed between thick branches at their junction with the 
main trunk that it is impossible to see what it contains without 
climbing. | 

3rd. The Rev. S. Baker, of Hargrave, informs me that a white 
Hedgesparrow is constantly frequenting that neighbourhood. 

4th. “ Fieldfares still about this morning. I think that I saw © 
them start northwards. They were feeding about in a grass field 
at 10 a.m., and all (about fifty) shortly mustered on an oak-tree 
in the middle of the field. Ina quarter of an hour or so, after 
chattering a good deal, they set off in a compact ‘eid rising 
high in the air, towards N.W.”—H. H. S. 

2ist. A nest of the Little Owl in stump of elm in the deer- 
park at Lilford contained four eggs. 

27th. ‘‘Grasshopper Warblers in full song in Bedford Purlieus. 
I timed one to-day—twenty-one continuous minutes with only the 
minute momentary breaks when breath was hastily taken.”— 
H. H. S. 

28th. A Kestrel’s egg found in Stock Dove's nest in hollow 
elm in the deer-park at Lilford, with one egg of rightful possessor. 


30th. The tame Ravens have now four young and an °86 un-— 

hatched in their nest. 
May. | 

2nd. Mr. G. Nevile reported that he had seen a Redshank two 
or three days ago near Aldwincle. 

4th. One of our keepers found another nest of the Little Owl 
containing six eggs in the deer-park at Lilford. 

19th. I received a nest and two eggs of Grasshopper Warbler 
from the Rev. H. H. Slater, who wrote as foliows, under date of 
17th inst.:—*‘ I found a nest of Grasshopper Warbler to-day near 
Twywell, with six eggs. We had to cut more than a square yard 
of grass down with a pocket-knife before we could find the nest. 
These were the most handsomely marked eggs of this bird 
that I ever saw, and this is, so far as I remember, the ninth 
nest that I have found. The nest was situated on the side of a 
grassy bank (the grass two feet high), interspersed with small 
thorn and other bushes, by the side of ‘l'wywell Brook.” —H. H.S. 
I have stated these details at length as although, from many 
reports sent to me, it is evident that the Grasshopper Warbler 
has of lute years become a regular and not uncommon summer 
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visitor to our county, it is not, and never was, common in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Lilford, and the nest and eggs here 


referred to are the only Northamptonshire specimens that I 
have seen. 


20th. Seven degrees of frost. The falconer reports a female 
Peregrine seen this morning close to the house at Lilford. 

23rd. Hundreds of House Martins flocking about the lee- 
sides of the house at Lilford seeking protection from the bitter 
N.E. wind. | 

25th. I watched a pair of Coal Tits feeding their young in the 
wall of a sunk fence close to the house for several minutes: the 
only food that was brought to the brood during my observation 
consisted of small green larve, all taken from a neighbouring 
beech-tree. Our Cuckoos, which were apparently in about their — 
average numbers at Lilford, and very clamorous till about the 
11th inst., have become entirely silent, possibly absent, since the 
present spell of wintry weather commenced. 


JUNE. 


3rd. We found a nest of Spotted Flycatcher in the flower- 
garden, with eggs, in a somewhat unusual situation—the centre of 
a thick bush of variegated holly at about four feet from the ground. 

9th. I noticed more Swifts at Lilford than I ever :emember 
to have seen there before, except at the end of July. I must 
mention that many summers pass without my observing more 
than three or four of this species near our house till the period of 
southward migration. On this day I must have seen fifty or 
more over the river. The House Martins are still swarming 
about the house (where they never build), although the wind has 
veered to S.E., and the weather is warm. 

19th. Some fifty House Martins, all old birds, still about the 
house at Lilford, though I cannot hear of a nest within a mile. 
Flycatchers are comparatively scarce with us this year. 

21st. A pinioned Gadwall brought off a brood of eight young 
at our park-pond. 

24th. One of our gamekeepers semana me that he had seen a 
Kestrel stoop at and knock over a young rabbit that managed to 
escape by struggling into a thick fence. The same keeper tells 
me that there are more Nightjars about our woods than he ever 
saw there during the last twenty-five years. : 


. ~< 
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JULY. 


llth. I was assured by a lady who lives at Stoke Doyle that 
there is a brood of Little Owls in an old wall in that village. 

20th. My son reports swarms of Starlings eorenreng the 
“fly” on pea-fields near Achurch. 

26th. To-day, and for several days past, I have remarked that 
Woodpeckers of our three species have been unusually clamorous 
in the elm-trees close to the house. Sultry heat after heavy rain. 

27th. The falconer, who went to search for young Hobbies in. 
their favourite wood, only saw one old bird of this species, and 
could not discover a nest. 

29th. Many young Swallows and House Martins about the 
house; of the latter species I had hardly seen one here since 
June 20th ult. | 

30th. Little Owls very noisy close to the house between 
8 and 9 p.m. 

AvuGusT. 


2nd. A pair of Swallows have a nest, full of young birds, 
under a rustic bridge near our boat-house, about three feet above 
the water. 

6th. An immature Shag was brought to me alive, wii at 
Stanground, Peterborough, on 8rd inst. 

13th. Two Curlews going westward over Wigsthorpe Wolds; 
first report of season. Mr. Walter Stopford tells of a few Swifts 
still lingering at Tichmarsh. 

16th. First report for the season of Whimbrel; a solitary 
bird seen at Little Houghton, Northampton. 

17th. I noticed a very large gathering of Swallows, chiefly 
young birds, on the willows by the river, just below Lilford. 

20th. I had two very near views of a young male Goldeneye 
from my boat on the river, about half a mile below Lilford. This 
is a remarkably early date for the appearance of this species in 
our neighbourhood. 

21st. Total disappearance of all Hirundines from Lilford. 

26th. Green Sandpiper at park-pond ; first of this autumn. 
Green Woodpecker very busy after ants in the interstices of our 
garden-balustrades. 

27th. Teal on the decoy; first report of this season. First 
report of Snipe for this season. 


oo“ 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Ist. A young female Montagu’s Harrier, found alive, but 
desperately wounded, in a field of barley near Thorpe Waterville, 
and brought to me. Upon enquiry, I found that this bird, that 
had been haunting the neighbourhood, and was reported to me 
under various designations, during the last fortnight, was shot by 

a lout in standing barley on 31st ult.; he did not take the trouble 
to look for it, but it was found this morning by a man at work 
with a mowing-machine, who picked it up, dashed it against the 
machine, and threw it away. This man told his employer, who 
found the unhappy bird still alive, put it out of its misery, 
collected a good many of its scattered feathers, and sent the bird 
with them to me. This is the first Northamptonshire specimen 
of this Harrier that I have ever heard of. With reference to the 
reports to which I lave above referred, I may mention that I had | 
been told of a Kite, an Osprey, and a Buzzard, as seen at various 
times, and by various people, in the neighbourhood of Thorpe, 
Aldwincle, and Wadenhoe; and I have not the slightest doubt 
that all these reports were founded upon the appearance of this 
Harrier. 

2nd. Mr. W. Edwards told me of having on several recent 
occasions noticed a Greenfinch near Thorpe, with many whats 
feathers in wing and tail. 
8rd. I observed some half-dozen Herring Gulls circling about 
high in air, and very clamorous, over Lilford. 

6th. My son shot a young female Sparrowhawk that dashed 
at one of his dummy Wood Pigeons on a pea-field near Ald- 

wincle. 
* - 10th. First Wigeon of the season, taken on the decoy. First 

report of Grey Wagtail at Wadenhoe Locks. Tern, in all pro- 
bability S. fluviatilis, reported by the decoy-man and others as 
seen about the river about ‘a mile below Thrapston. 

llth. Whilst following the Bucks Otter Hounds this morning, 
I noticed that a young Coot, flushed by the hounds from a river- 
side-spinney near Tichmarsh, was furiously mobbed and pursued 
by many House and Sand Martins, who kept stooping at it after 
it settled on the river, at perhaps 100 yards from the ll whence 
it was first started. 


15th and 16th. I received reports from one of ihe games 
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keepers, and from my daughter-in-law, of a very large raptorial 
bird seen near Aldwincle. The former informant stated that it 
was “many sizes larger than the Kite,” lege Harrier; and the 
latter, that it seemed to be fully as large in spread of wings as a 
Heron. 16th. Four Wigeon on the decoy. 

19th. First report of Redwings; four seen on Pilton. 

Qist. I noticed a few Reed Warblers still lingering amongst 
the osiers just below Lilford. 

24th. Mr. W. Tomalin reported a bird, that can hardly have 
been other than Great Crested Grebe, as observed on the river 
between Lilford and Oundle. 

26th. First report for the season of Golden Plover, seen by 
my son near Aldwincle. 

30th. The only Corncrake killed on our shootings this year 
was shot to-day on Achurch. 


OcToOBER. 


Ist. First Jack Snipe of season, killed in a piece of seed- 
clover on Aldwincle. ‘‘ Small flock of Fieldfares (first report) on 
Sutton Heath.”—H. H. 

8rd. First reports for the season of Merlin and Common Red- 
polls, at Lilford. 

4th. First report, of Bramblings near Lilford. 

13th. First report of Siskins, between Achurch and Thorpe. 

15th. One of our gamekeepers, a Highlander from Inverness- 
shire, assured me that he this morning saw a large dark-coloured 
Eagle fly over within 100 yards of him near Sudborough. Wood- 
cocks (first reports of season) from Burghley and Glapthorn. | 

18th. A Little Auk, picked up yesterday at Luddington, was 
_ brought to me alive, but dying. Another specimen of this 
species was picked up near Stamford within a day or two of this 
date, 

19th. An Eagle was seen flying over Oundle Wood “ two 
gamekeepers, and reported to me by the Rev. Ed. a of 
Benefield Rectory. 

22nd. Asmall flock of Wild Geese seen by my son on Achurch. 

27th. I received a stuffed specimen of Crossbill, in the green 
plumage, from Mr. G. Bazeley, of Northampton, who informed 
me that it was one of several that had been sent to him, killed 
out of a large flock that had been haunting Harlestone Firs for 
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some time past. My son told me of seeing a Short-eared Owl on 
Wigsthorpe Wolds to-day. My trained Goshawk, “ Jessica,” 
received from France as a nestling in the summer of 1893, and a 
really good rabbit-hawk, took her first hare to-day. 

30th. Young Rooks crying loudly from a nest in tall elm-tree 
near Thorpe Station. 


NovEMBER. 


5th. My son, who was shooting on Pilton to-day, tells me 
that they put a Little Owl and a Barn Owl together out of some 
old bushy stone-pits. 

6th. Mr. G. Bazeley (c/. 27th ult., supra) tells me that Harle- 
stone Firs have suddenly been invaded by large numbers of Jays, 
of which species hardly any had been seen there for several 
months. He adds that the Crossbills have entirely quitted that 
locality, and attributes their disappearance to the advent and 
persecution of the Jays. A beautiful old female Peregrine was 
shot whilst carrying off a Pigeon near Peakirk, and sent to me in 
the flesh by her destroyer, who informed me that he had been 
told that his victim was a ‘‘ Humming Buzzard” (sic). He also 
told me that he had killed an Osprey during barley-harvest, in 
the same district, some years ago. 

7th. Wood Pigeons coming in swarms to feed on the fallen 
beech-mast about Lilford. 

Sth. I received, from Mr. G. Bazeley, a stuffed specimen 
(immature) of Common Tern, killed at Ravensthorpe Reservoir — 
on 81st ult., a very late date for this species in our county. 

10th. The falconer tells me of having recently noticed a very 
unusual abundance of Kestrels and Sparrowhawks, and two Pere- 
grines, close to the house at Lilford; and to-day a great passage © 
of Peewits towards the south. 

11th. I heard, from Mr. William Bazeley, of many Kittiwakes 
about the meadows near Northampton, and that he had received 
a Great Northern Diver for preservation that was killed at 
Ravensthorpe Reservoir on 6th inst. I may add that this bird, 
a female in immature plumage, was subsequently most courteously 
presented to me by Mr. John Ewnson, C.E., and is the first 
Northamptonshire specimen of which I have personal know- 
ledge. Mr. W. Tomalin, however, informs me that a Great 
Northern Diver was killed at Kingsthorpe about 1855, by a 
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cousin of his, Mr. Richard Dunkley, after a severe storm in the 
month of November. 

16tn. The decoy-man reports a single Whimbrel near the 
decoy ; he is well acquainted with the differences between this 
bird and the Curlew, and I have no reason to doubt his accuracy ; | 
but this is a most unusual time of year for the appearance of 
Whimbrel in this neighbourhood, although many travel up our 
valley in August and September, and we generally see a few 
during the return passage in May. A Common Guillemot was 
caught alive by a shepherd at Kislingbury, and taken alive by 
him to Mr. Chas. Watts, of Kislingbury House, who was good 
enough to make me a present of the bird, stuffed by Mr. G. 
Bazeley. This is the first Northamptonshire Guillemot that 
I have hitherto seen, or, to the best of my recollection, ever 
heard of. 

18th. About thirty Golden Plovers feeding on the meadows 
near the decoy. | 

19th. Two Swans on the flood-water near Achurch. 

23rd. A female Pintail dropped into the decoy with a bunch 
of Teal at morning flight time. 

26th. Mr. G. Nevile assured me that there are three broods 
of young Rooks just out of their nests in high elms at Pilton. 


DECEMBER. 


3rd—31st. A good many Mallard, and a few other fowl, on 
the decoy ; but they were all what the decoy-man calls “ stiff,” 
and would not work to the dog. Our total catch since the last 
week of November inclusive only amounted to sixty head, con- 
sisting of thirty-nine Mallard, fifteen Teal, one Gadwall, one 
Pochard, three Wigeon, and last, not least, a very beautiful 
hybrid male of Teal and Mallard. This is without doubt of the 
_ Face originally described by Pennant under the name of “ Bi- 
maculated Duck,” and subsequently wrongly identified as Anas 
and Querquedula glocitans, to which species it has a certain 
resemblance in colour ; but this specimen is considerably larger 
than the latter bird, and is, in fact, well described and figured 
in ‘Yarrell,’ 2nd ed. vol. iii. p. 260, under the heading of “ Bi- 
maculated Duck, A. glocitans.” I may mention that this is the 
first specimen of this hybrid that I ever saw. Amongst the “‘ fowl” 
that appeared on our decoy during this month were several 
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Pochards and a male Shoveller. With regard to the only one of 
the former species taken, pinioned, and put upon our park-pond, 
it is perhaps worthy of mention that she was soon joined there by 
a wild male of her kind, who still remains (Jan. 16th, 1895) in 
her close vicinity. 


I append reports of first appearances of spring and summer 
migrants in our county. In instances where no speciai locality 
is mentioned, Lilford is to be understood :—March 9th, Chiff. 
chaff, Warmington; 14th, Woodcocks, Thornhaugh (H. H. §.); 
19th, Cuckoo, Thornhaugh (H. H.8.); 22nd, Wheatear. April 
8rd, Swallow, Barton Segrave ; 4th, Sand Martin, Lowick; 5th, 
Wryneck, Blackcap, Barton Segrave; 7th, Willow Wren, Red- 
start; 9th, Tree Pipit, Grasshopper Warbler, Thornhaugh 


 (H.H.S); Nightingale; 12th, Sedge Warbler, Whinchat; 13th, 


Ray’s Wagtail; 16th, House Martin; 18th, Whitethroat, Red- 
shank; 2lst, Garden Warbler; 28th, Lesser Whitethroat; 29th, 
Corncrake. May Ist, Reed Warbler; 5th, Swift, Hobby ; 8th, 
Turtle Dove; 10th, Spotted areal, 11th, Common Sand- 
piper ; 13th, Wood Warbler. 


RARE BRITISH BIRDS IN THE HUMBER DISTRICT. 


By Corpeavx. 


In ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1891, pp. 361-367, I have given a list 
of.gomé’of the rarer birds which have occurred in the Humber 


‘District during the ten years preceding that date; since this 


there have been several occurrences of rare wanderers, the records 
of which are now collected and brought together for the first time. 

Rina Ovuze., Turdus torquata (L.), var. alpestris (C. L. 
Brehm).—On February 25th, 1893, Mr. Hewetson, of Leeds, 
and I saw two apparently adult males near the coastguard- 
station of Kilnsea; these, both on the ground and when in flight, 
showed much more white on the wings and flank than the ordinary 
and common type which occurs on the east cuast of Yorkshire so 
regularly on migration in the autumn (‘The Naturalist,’ 1893, 
p. 105). Subsequently one was obtained in the same neighbour- 
hood, which I saw; this was unquestionably referable to the 
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form distinguished as Turdus alpestris by C. L. Brehm, which 
inhabits the alpine regions of Central and Southern Europe. I 
am inclined to think this race, or rather species, as recently 
revised by Dr. Stejneger and Mr. Seebohm, occurs on migration 
more commonly on our east coast than we are aware of. [See 
the remarks by Mr. John Young on T'urdus alpestris in Hungary 
further on (pp. 66, 67).—Epb.] 

BLACK-THROATED Cuar, Sazicola stapazina, Vieillot. — A 
russet-coloured Wheatear, with the sides of the head and throat 
black, apparently an adult male, was seen by Mr. Hewetson and 
his sons on Sept. 18th, 1892, near the chalk embankment of the 
Spurn. Mr. Hewetson wrote, “I was quite close to it for some 
time.” If the sketch of the bird, which he obligingly sent me, is 
quite correct as to the extension of the black to the lower part of 
the throat, it is more probable that this was S. melanoleuca 
(Giild.), the eastern form of S. stapazina (Zool. 1892, p. 424; 
Nat. 1893, p. 7). 

BuvetHrRoat, Cyanecula suecica (L.). — On Sept. 20th, 1892, 
Mr. G. H. Caton Haigh saw an immature Bluethroat in a hedge 
at North Cotes. It came out on a twig within three feet of his 
face. Subsequently he shot it, but, being only winged, it suc- 
ceeded in escaping in the dense covert. One was also seen and 
recognised at the Spurn on Sept. 22nd in the same year (Zool. 
1892, p. 417; Nat. 1893, p. 9). 

BarrED WaRBLER, Sylvia nisoria (Bechstein). — Besides the 
one already recorded from Spurn in 1884, another, an immature 
bird, was shot by Mr. G. W. Jalland, of Hull, at Easington, in 
Holderness, close to the coast, on Oct. 19th, 1892. This is now 
in the Science and Art Museum, Edinburgh (Zool. 1892, p. 424; 
Nat. 1893, p. 14). A third, an immature male, was shot at 
Kilnsea by Mr. G. E. Clubley, on Nov. 13th, 1893, and is now in 
Mr. J. H. Gurney’s collection (Nat. 1894, p. 15). In the autumn 
of 1894 Mr. Jalland saw a bird, presumably of this species, in a 
hedge close to the village of Easington, but failed to get it; and 
in the same season Mr. F. Boyes, of Beverley, wrote, in ‘ The 
Field’ of Dec. 29th, that an immature Barred Warbier was shot 
near Skirlaugh by Mr. Darley, a birdstuffer in Hull, on Sept. 
3rd. This makes five examples seen and four obtained in Holder- 
ness in ten years. | 
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Siperran Wittow Wren, Phylloscopus borealis. — On Nov. 
21st, 1894, after some very heavy gales from N. and N.E., when 
out walking on the headland, Mr. Bailey, of Flamborough, and 
I, saw, on the lee-side of a plantation near the old lighthouse, 
a Willow Wren with a very distinct wing-bar; we watched it for 
some minutes, and, with the occasional aid of a glass, at the 
distance of a few feet. Subsequently I was able to establish the 
identity of the bird, from notes taken at the time, with P. borealis, 
and also from skins in Mr. Dresser’s collection (Nat. 1894, p. 40; 
Zool. 1894, p. 125, footnote). Is also recorded in Mr. Bailey’s 
list of birds in ‘Flamborough Village and Headland,’ 1894, 
p.- 156; but the year was 1893, not 1894, as printed in this 
excellent guide-book. 

YELLOW-BROWED WARBLER, Phylloscopus superciliosus (J. F. 
Gmelin).—One was shot on Oct. 13th, 1892, from a hedge at 
North Cotes, by Mr. G. H. Caton Haigh, of Grainsby Hall. 
This is now in Mr. Haigh’s collection (Zool. 1892, p. 413; Nat. 
1893, p. 10). Mr. F. Boyes, of Beverley, recorded three shot by 
Mr. Swailes, the nurseryman at Beverley, from the gardens, on 
Oct. 8th and following days (‘The Field,’ Oct. 27th, 1894), and 
one of these was secured by Mr. W. Eagle Clarke for the Science 
and Art Museum, Edinburgh; see Zool. 1894, p. 459. 

Fire-crResreED Wren, Regulus ignicapillus (C. L. Brehm).— 
One, a fine adult male, Easington, in Holderness, on Oct. 15th, 
1892. Came in with an extraordinary immigration of Gold- 
crested Wrens at that date (Zool. 1892, p.418; Nat. 1893, p. 11). 

RED-BREASTED FLycatcH: r, Muscicapa parva, Bechstein.— 
This example, shot at Scarborough on Oct. 23rd, 1889, is, I 
am informed, not in the possession of Mr. J..H. Gurney of 
Keswick Hall, as stated by me (Zool. 1891, p. 362), but in the 
collection of Sir V. H. Harpur Crewe, Calke Abbey, Derbyshire. 

GREENLAND Reppo.t, Acanthis hornemanni, Holbéll; tie 
Linaria canescens of Gould. —On Feb. 25th, 1892, Mr. Hewetson 
and I saw a most beautiful example, presumably of this large 
arctic Redpoll, clinging to the dead stalk of a thistle on Kiln- 
sea Common. It was with Snow Buntings, remaining after 
these had flown, and fortun:tely allowed us a very close in- 
spection (Nat. 1893, p. 104). In 1894 Mr. Hewetson obtained a 
Redpoll, shot in the winter of 1892, and which had been kept 
since that time by Mr. P. Loten, the birdstuffer at Easington, in 
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a closet in his room. This also is a most beautiful bird, and is 
probably referable to the Linota exilipes of Coues, which appears 
to differ from the Greenland bird only in its somewhat smaller 
size and proportions. It was sent by Mr. Hewetson to Lord 
Lilford, and I understand will shortly be figured in the ‘ Illus- 
trations of British Birds.’ Mr. Loten remembers that two 
others of the same sort were brought to him last winter, but 
were unfortunately eaten by a cat. Fringilla linaria, Linn., 
is a common visitor on migration in the Spurn district, the 
larger races of the northern Redpolls being also occasionally 
met with. 

WHITE-THROATED Buntine, Zonotrichia albicollis, Bonap.— 
One was shot on Feb. 13th, 1893, bv Mr. G. W. Jalland, of 
Holderness House, in his garden. This bird, now in Mr. 
Jalland’s collection, is an adult male in winter plumage (Zool. 
1893, pp. 149-50; Nat. 1893, pp. 113-14). This very beautiful 
specimen of the American White-throated Sparrow or Bunting 
was preserved and set up by Mr. Philip Loten, of Easington. 

LapianD Buntine, Calcarius lapponicus (L.).—On May 11th, 
1893, Mr. M. Bailey and I saw a fine adult male in summer 
plumage on Bempton Cliffs (Zool. 1893, p. 225; Nat. 1893, 
p. 203). In the winter of the same year verv considerable flocks 
occurred at Flamborough and on the Lincolnshire coast (Zool. 
1894, p. 19; Nat. 1894, p. 39). 

Snowy Own, Nyctea scandiaca (L.).—One, fully adult, was 
seen in a field close to the coast at Easington, on Sept. 27th, 
1891, by myself, Mr. Hewetson, and Mr. H. Marsh of Leeds, and 
others (‘The Field,’ Oct. 3rd, 1891; Nat. 1891, p. 359). 

Ruppy SHELpRAKE, Tadorna casarca (L.).—A female bird of 
this species, now in Mr. G. H. Caton Haigh’s collection, was 
shot on Humberstone fitties on Sept. Ist, 1892 (Zool. 1892, 
p. 334; Nat. 1893, p. 8). See also Zool. 1892, p. 392. 

Crane, Grus communis, Bechstein.—One, an immature bird, 
was shot on the South Cliff Farm, Flamborough, in February, 
1892 (Nat. 1898, p. 203). [Since then an adult Crane in abraded 
plumage, but apparently a wild bird, was shot at Benacre, near 
Lowestoft, in June, 1893, as recorded by Lieut.-Col. Butler 
(Zool. 1898, p. 818).—Ep.] 
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ON THE VARIATIONS OF THE VIPER (VIPERA BERUS) 
IN DENMARK. 


By G. A. Boutencer, F.R.S. 


Mr. G. F. L. Sarauw, of Copenhagen, has most kindly fur- 
nished me with an extensive series of Vipers collected in various 
parts of Denmark, mostly during the past year. Owing to the 
interest attached to individual variations in this difficult group of 
Snakes, and to the importance of establishing the characters by 
which Vipera berus is to be distinguished from its nearest allies, 
V. ursinii, V. renardi, and V. aspis, it may be useful to record 
the results of my examination, and to compare the range of 
variation in this limited area with that ascertained in Great 
Britain, as reported in this Journal three years ago (1892, 
pp. 87—93). 


The specimens sent me by Mr. Sarauw are from the following 
localities 


1. Near Copenhagen, N. Seeland (1 spec.). 

Knudskov, W. of Vordingbor, S. Seeland (18 specs.). 
8. Skaarup, E. of Svendborg, S. Fyen (1 spec.). 

4. Glamsbjerg, E. of Assens, S.W. Fyen ‘7 specs. ). 

5. Bénnelykke, Longelsi Sogn, Langeland (1 spec.). 
6 
7 
8 


. Near Aalborg, N. Jutland (1 spec.). 
. Hogholt, E. of Hjérring, N. Jutland (1 spec.). 
. Near Viborg, C. Jutland (14 specs.). 
9. Trust, near Rodkersbro, C. Jutland (1 spec.). 
10. Arsing, S.W. of Herving, C. Jutland (1 spec.). 
11. Skarrild, S.W. of Herving, C. Jutland (2 specs.). 


To these I am able to add four more, from Seeland, pre- 
viously received from Prof. Lutken. My notes are therefore 
based on 52 specimens. 

1. SHare or Snour.—The snout is flat above in all 
specimens but one. In this (from Glamsbjerg, a ¢) the canthus 
rostralis is somewhat raised, the snout consequently concave 
above. | | 

2. Scaring or HEap.—In 48 specimens the frontal and parietal 
shields are well developed; in 4 (Seeland, 2, Knudskov, ¢ ?, 
Viborg, 3) the parietals are very small, or broken up into scales. 
The frontal is as long as broad, or a little (not more than one- 
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third) longer than broad, and usually a little shorter than its 
distance from the end of the snout, as long as or very slightly 
longer or shorter than the parietals. In one specimen (Viborg, 
g) the frontal is in contact on both sides with the supraocular, 
in two (Knudskov, ¢) on one side only; in all the others one 
series of small shields separates the frontal from the supra- 
ocular. The rostral is as broad as deep, or slightly (7: 6 or 8: 7) 
broader than deep, or slightly (9: 8 to 6:5) deeper than broad ; 
it is in contact above with two apical shields, except in 4 speci- 
mens (Knudskov, 3, Glamsbjerg, ¢, Viborg, ¢ 2), in which 
the apical is single. Two specimens (Viborg, 2, Knudskov, 3) 
have a single canthal on one side; all the others have two. A 
single series of scales separates the eye from the labials, except 
in one specimen (Knudskov, 3), which has two complete series 
on the left side, whilst on the right side the two series are 
separated by a single scale between the eye and the fourth labial. 
The latter arrangement is also shown on both sides in one speci- 
men (Skarrild, 2), and on one side in two others (Knudskov, 3, 
Glamsbjerg, 2). 6 to 12 scales (exclusive of the supraocular) 
surround the eye, 8 or 9 being the usual number. The upper 
labials vary from 7 to 10, the two extreme numbers occurring but 
once; in 42 cases there are 9 labials, in 60 there are 8 (the 
number not being always the same on both sides of the animal) ; 
in 78 cases the fourth and fifth labials are below the eye, in 31 
cases the fourth only. 

Scatinc oF Bopy anp Tam.—The scales on the body are in 
21 rows, except in four specimens: one with 19 (Viborg, #), one 
with 20 (Knudskov, ¢), and two with 23 (Glamsbjerg, 2, Trust, 
é). The ventral shields vary between 135 and 147 in g, 140 
and 154 in 2; the subcaudal shields between 34 and 42 in ¢, 
28 and 38 in ¢. 

SizzE.—The largest male specimen measures 590 millim., the 
largest female 650. The length of the tail is 64 to 8 times in the 
total in males, 8 to 9§ times in females. 

- Conoration.—The same amount of variation is shown as in 
the British specimens, on which I have previously reported, 
and the sexual differences are as a rule well marked, males 
being characterized by the intensity of their black markings; 
among the latter we likewise find silvery-grey, almost white, speci- 
mens, with pitch-black markings, the so-called white Vipers, on 
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which so much has been written in popular papers of late. The 
red specimens, of which there are also several in the collection, 
are females. Of special interest are a number (15) of black 
specimens, all from the island of Seeland, where they appear to 
be of common occurrence. Most of them are males, and I have 
satisfied myself that the melanism is usually obtained, in that 
sex, by the expansion of the black markings, as is proved beyond 
a doubt by some intermediate specimens, among which is one 
having the black of the back, formed by the expansion of the 
vertebral band, separated from that of the sides, formed by the 
coalescence of the lateral spots, by a narrow light brown undulous 
stripe. In females, on the other hand, as well as occasionally in 
males, the black is produced by gradual darkening of the ground 
colour; so that in most cases, under certain lights, the typical 
markings may still be detected. So far as we know at present, 
the former type of melanism is not found in Great Britain; all 
the specimens hitherto examined are of the latter type, and 
females. 

These observations confirm those previously made by Geithe 
in Germany. Fatio had also observed among the Vipera aspis of 
Switzerland that some are black through darkening of the ground 
colour, and others through enlargement and confluence of the 
markings. 

In all the black specimens at least a few dots of whitish are 
visible on the lips, and of yellow under the end of the tail. The 
belly is black or dark bluish grey, uniform or with small whitish 
or reddish spots ; specimens about to cast their skin may have 
the ventrals almost white, with the outer ends blackish brown. 


With tew exceptions the end of the tail is bright yellow or orange 
beneath. 


ON THE PROPER SPECIFIC NAMES OF THE COMMON 
SHREWS OF ENGLAND AND THE CONTINENT, 


By Tuomas, F.Z.S. 


Tue extraordinary laxity which prevails in the nomenclatare 
of Mammals is nowhere better illustrated than in the cases of the 
Common, Pigmy, and White-toothed Shrews, all three of which 
have constantly been referred to by names which have over and 
over again been shown to be untenable, and the present note may 
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be looked upon in the light of an appeal to zoologists in general 
to use the names that are technically correct. For to go on using 
names which, however familiar, are known to be wrong is the 
one certain method of continuing the present confusion, to the 
annoyance of our successors ; while boldly to adopt whatever names 
are clearly shown to be correct will put a stop to the trouble once 
for all, even if at the cost of a little temporary inconvenience to 
ourselves. 

The present cases are all quite straightforward, and do not 
involve any rules for zoological nomenclature about which dispute 
is possible; and when I recall the fact that Mr. Alston, in his 
later papers, himself rejected two and clearly knew of the propriety 
of changing the third of the names now objected to, few will be 
found to resist the alterations proposed, except those who frankly 
say they will stick to their familiar names right or wrong, and 
with such persons there is no arguing. 


THe Piemy SHrew (properly Sorex minutus). 


This animal has been commonly called Sorex pygmeus, Pall. 
(1811), but was named Sorex minutus by Linneus in 1766, and 
should consequently be known by the latter name. The identity 
of the two has been universally admitted, and the late Mr. Alston, 
who wrote of ‘‘ Sorex minutus, Linn.,” in his ‘Fauna of Scotland,’* 


was clearly right in so doing, and his example ought to be followed 
by all. 


Tue Common Surew (properly Sorex araneus) and ‘Tue Con- 
TINENTAL WHITE-TOOTHED SHREW (Crocidura russula). 


A similar mistake to the well-known one by which our Common 
Hare (Lepus europ@us) became christened with a name (L. timidus) 
properly appertaining to the Varying Hare, has arisen in regard 
to these two Shrews, and ought to be corrected. | 

As in England, so in Scandinavia, the Shrews (apart from 
Crossopus) are only represented by brown-toothed forms (Sorex as 
restricted), and Linneeus gave, in both the 10th and 12th editions 
of his ‘Systema Nature,’ the name of Sorex araneus to the com- 
monest species, the one we know as the Common Shrew. But in 
France and Germany, where the commonest Shrew is a white- 
toothed one (Crocidura), the name araneus got misapplied to that, 


* Mamm. p. 10, 188 


| | 
| 

| 
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and then, in default of araneus, some naturalists took Sorex 
vulgaris from a technically untenable work,* while others, amongst 
whom was Alston, knowing vulgaris to be unavailable, and not 
venturing to try and change the name of the White-toothed Shrew, 
took the next name having priority for the Brown-toothed Shrew, 
Sorex tetragonurus, Herm. t 

But I venture to think that it was a mistake for these 
naturalists to be so half-hearted in the matter, and that had they 
then said, as I do now, that we ought to go back to Linneus’s 
name Sorex araneus for the Brown-toothed Shrew, and to take 
the next pertinent name, Sorex russulus, Herm., for the White- 
toothed Shrew, the world would soon have followed their example, 
and all further confusion and misunderstanding would have been 
avoided. 

I would therefore suggest, as it is never too late to mend, that 

all British zoologists should now make a point of using the name 
‘* Sorex araneus”’ for our Co.mon Shrew, especially when writing 
in such publications as ‘The Zoologist,’ through the medium of 
which this correct term will soon gain general currency. And in 
_ the same way Crocidura russula suould be used for the common 
continental White-toothed Shrew. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MAMMALIA. 


The Names of the Mole.—lIn the interesting communication on this 
subject by Prof. Strong (p. 11), the Scottish name is given (probably through 
@ misprint) as ‘* moudie-wort.” This should be of course “ warp,” being 
the same as the early English given on the following page, the Lowland 
Scots being an Anglo-Scandinavian dialect showing a close similarity with 
the Icelandic. The modern Dano-Norwegian is muldvarpe; but there is 
another synonym in Danish, which may be compared with Lloyd’s Welsh 
name twrch daevr, “earth-hog”; it is marsvin, “ pig of the elves,” both 
names, no doubt, arising from the elongated suout of the Mole somewhat 
resembling that of a pig. The last part, ‘‘ warp,” seems to be the same as 
“warp,” to twist or throw aside, and may arise either from the position of 


* Linneus, Mus. Ad. Frid. p. 10, 1754, 
+ Faun. Scotl., Mamm. p: 9, 1880 ; 6ee also Proc. Zool. Soc., 1877, 
, 272, footnote 1. 
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the fore legs of the animal, or more probably from its twisting or throwing 
aside the earth in its rapid burrowing, as seen from the surface.—HaroLp 
Rarsurn (31, Clare Road, Halifax). 


Lesser Horseshoe Bat in the Washburn Valley, Yorkshire.—On 
Dec. 8th I was fortunate enough to meet with a good specimen of the 
Lesser Horseshoe Bat, Rhinolophus hipposideros, hybernating in an old 
coal-mine near to the head of the Washburn. I have the satisfaction of 
adding this Bat to the fauna of the Washburn Valley, as I had in Nidder- 
dale some years ago.— Ww. Storry (Fewston Lodge, near Ouley). 


Whiskered Bat in Yorkshire.—I1 have taken the Whiskered Bat, 
Vespertilio mystacinus, several times in the Washburn Valley, as high as 
900 ft, above sea-level —W™a. Storey (Fewston Lodge, near Otley). 


Seasonal Changes of Colour in the Fur of Mammals: how brought 
about. — I have given attention to this question for some time, and 
from my observations I find I must differ from the opinion held by most 
recent writers, viz., “that there are two moults .in the year; so that, 
in the case of animals which turn white in winter, the change is brought 
about by moult.” I maintain that there is but one moult in the year, 
and that takes place in the spring, and during the warm months this 
moult is complete, every hair being shed; so that before the time for 
taking on the winter dress arrives, the animal has an entirely new coat, 
which is not shed till the following year. The period over which the — 
moult extends varies according to the necessities and condition of the 
animal. In some animals part of the old fur remains during the greater 
part of the summer, and being then old and faded, gives the animal a 
peculiar summer dress, there being some lapse of time between the main 
moult and the coming of the new hairs; the new coat growing beneath 
these old hairs, they gradually fall out. In most instances the new coat is 
darker or richer in colour than before the moult, being also much shorter 
and thinner ; as autumn comes on gradually lengthening and thickening, 
and by degrees changing in colour, not by moult, but by change of pigment 
in the existing hairs to that of the full winter dress, which in northern 
latitudes is frequently pure white—W. E. pe Winton (Graftonbury). 


CETACEA. 


Grampus on the Norfolk Coast.—'The occurrence of two very juvenile 
examples of Orca gladiator on the coast of Norfolk, on Nov. 13th and 19th, 
1894, is a matter of some interest, if only as indicating the season of repro- 
duction of this species, of which I have seen no certain information. ‘These 
two specimens (one of which I had the opportunity of examining) were 
evidently very young, and probably had not taken solid food. They 
measured about 7 ft..5 in. and 7 ft. 6 in. respectively in total length, and 
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the one I saw was very beautifully marked, all the dorsal portion being 
glossy black and the ventral surface yellowish cream-colour, which during 
life was probably pure white. There was also a patch of the latter colour 
commencing over the eye, and continued some distance backward. The 
line of demarcation between the two colours was sharply defined, and when . 
nearly under the dorsal fin was directed upwards and backwards, and recurved 
upon itself in a way difficult to describe in words, but very pretty in effect. 
The saddle-shaped patch frequently noticed in this species was absent in 
these two individuals. Possibly the two may have been the offspring of 
one female, but of that I have no further evidence than that they were 
apparently of the same age.—T. SouraweE ut (Norwich). 


BIRDS. 


- Grebes in the Washburn Valley, Yorkshire.—I have a specimen of 
the Great-crested Grebe, which was picked up dead on the margin of 
Swinsty Reservoir, Nov. 14th, 1894. It is a young bird, and, as far as I 
can ascertain, this is the only instance of the occurrence of this species in — 
this valley. I have on several occasions observed the Sclavonian Grebe on 
these reservoirs.— Wm. Srorty (Fewston Lodge, near Otley). 


Red-necked Grebe on the Solway Firth.—The Red-necked Grebe is 
an irregular visitant to the north-west of England, but it generally appears 
on our rivers during the prevalence of hard weather. 1 never happened to 
come across a specimen in the pretty first plumage until last September, 
when a Red-necked Grebe arrived near Silloth on the 22nd of the month. 
It was a solitary bird, and proved to be in very perfect feather, but rather 
wanting in condition.—H. A. Macpuerson (Carlisle). 


Eared Grebe in the Hebrides.—The Hebrides appear to lie to the 
north-west of the usual migrations of the Eared Grebe; hence we rarely 
meet with this species upon our Highland lochs. The Little Grebe is, in 
my experience, the commonest Grebe to be found on the north-west coast 
of Scotland. ‘The Sclavonian Grebe is also to be met with sparingly every 
winter. On the other hind, the Eared Grebe so seldum wanders to the 
Hebrides that sometimes years elapse between its known visits. In 
January, 1895, an Eared Grebe, in winter plumage, was shot in Skye by 
my keeper. We compared it with a second specimen, killed on Ulleswater 
Lake about the same time. ‘There was alréady a fairly good series of 
Sclavonian Grebes in the Carlisle Museum, but specimens of the Kared 


Grebe were wanting, so that these two specimens proved very acceptable.— 
H. A. MaceHerson (Carlisle). 


Note on Turdus alpestris.— Whilst on a visit to some friends in Hun- 
gary last spring, we made an excursion up the mountains, and encamped 
at an altitude of 6000 ft. We amused ourselves by birdsnesting. We 
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were just on the higher limit of the fir-growth, where it mingles with the 
creeping pine. Patches of snow lay here and there. Ring Ouzels were 
abundant; we found half a dozen nests in the course of a morning’s 
ramble, all containing young birds. I caught two young ones which had 
left the nest; they were as wild as hawks at first, and I was obliged to 
cram them, but they soon became tame and fed themselves. We conveyed 
them down to the valley in a creel in company with three young Nut- 
crackers which we took en route, the nest being in a young spruce not more 
than twenty feet from the ground. The sexes of 7. alpestris are dis- 
tinguishable from the time they leave the nest. I brought these Ouzels 
safely to England, and kept them in my sitting-room, under daily observa- 
tion, where they changed, apparently without shedding a feather, into the 
adult mottled plumages. I never saw a single feather either in the cage or 
in the room during the whole time they were changing. This strikes me 
as very remarkable. They are now deposited in the Zoological Gardens, | 
together with a specimen of 7’. torquatus. The difference between the 
birds is very striking. ‘The female of the mountain bird is much larger 
than the male of the British bird; they retain their mottled plumage all 
the year. They invariably breed in trees from ten to thirty feet high, and 
the song approaches that of the Song Thrush. I think there can be no 


doubt that 7. alpestris is entitled to specific rank.—J. Youne ae Hereford 
Nioad, Bayswater, W.). 


Bittern in Berkshire.—On Jan. 10th a Bittern (Botaurus stellaris) was 
shot by Mr. T. Dewe, of Longworth, on land in the occupation of Mr. 
Chandler, at Duxford, about six miles north-east of Faringdon, Berks.— 
A. Ropixson (University Museum, Oxford). 


Snipe drumming in January.—On Jan. 16th I was told by a man that 
he had heard a Snipe drumming the day before, and that same evening, 
whilst standing for flight-shooting, I heard a Snipe drumming close to me. 
The following evening, while at the same place, 1 heard one again. Is this 
not unusual so early in the season? Perhaps it may be accounted for by the 
mildness of the weather at that time. Many Partridges have been paired 
since the beginning of December.—Joun Srarzs (Portchester, Hants). 


Shore Lark and Black Redstart in Gloucestershire.—A male speci- 
men of the Shore Lark (Otocorys alpestris) was shot at Avonmouth, October 
19th, 1894, by Mr. J. R. Burge. I know of no record of this species 
occurring in our district for the last thirty years. On Jan. 8th I observed 
a Black Redstart (Ruticilla titys) flying about the banks of the Avon, at 
‘Sea Mills; the bird kept very close under the bank, and, on being dis- 
turbed, would fly a little way, and again alight close under the bank. 
_ Sometimes it would fly a little way out on the mud, and, alighting on a 
piece of wood or any projection, would vibrate its tail in the same way as 
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our Common Redstart. It was shot by Mr. J. R. Burge on the 10th, and 
proved to be a young male, in very poor condition ; indeed, from the state of 
its lungs, I have no doubt it would soon have died.—H. J. CHArponnier 
(Clifton). | 


Great Northern Diver at Hastings.—On Dec. 31st I saw an imma- 
ture Great Northern Diver, Colymbus glacialis, shot off Hastings Pier. Its 
weight was 6 lbs. only, and it was in poor condition.—G. W. Brapsnaw. 


Thick-knee in Sussex in Winter.—On Jan. 7th I had brought to me 
an adult female Thick-knee or Norfolk Plover, G¢dicnemus crepitans, shot 
at a small stream near St. Leonards Green, which is within the boundaries 
of the towns of Hastings and St. Leonards. Weight, 1 lb. 54 oz.— 
G. W. Brapsuaw (Hastings). 

|The occurrence of this bird in England in winter is noteworthy, for, 
except in the south-western counties of Devon and Cornwall, which seem 
to come just within the no:thern limit of its range in winter, its stay with 
us as a rule is only from April to September inclusive.—Eb. ] 


Remarkable Invasion of Little Auks.—From all parts of the north 
and north-east coast reports have reached us of the extraordinary abundance 
during the month of January of the Little Auk, Mergulus alle. On the 
21st of that month great numbers were observed passing south, both at 
sea and along the coast, aud many were cast ashore in a helpless con- 
dition, exhausted in their attempts to withstand the stormy weather which 
has recently prevailed. Several also have been shot by coast gunners, 
while others have been picked up in a moribund state many miles from the 
sea. In the neighbourhood of Redcar, Mr. Nelson reports the occurrence 
of not less than two hundred and fifty, the energies of the local birdstuffers 

having been taxed to the utmost to preserve the numerous specimens which 
- have been sent to them by persons desirous of keeping mementoes of so 
curious an occurrence. Similarly at Scarborough the taxidermists have 
had a busy time of it; and on the Norfolk coast Mr. J. H. Gurney has 
collected records of the capture or finding of more than one hundred and 
twenty of these little birds. They have indeed had a rough time of it, not 
only buffeted to death by wind and wave, or shot by the coast gunners, 
but seized upon in their helpless condition by the larger Gulls, and 
promptly devoured. In the stomach of a Great Black-backed Gull a Little 
Auk was found crushed but entire, and the same thing occurred in the 
case of a Glaucous Gull. ‘These great birds with their powerful beaks find 
no difficulty in crunching their victims till all their larger bones are 
broken (just as the Heron treats a Water Rat) and then swallowing them 
whole. This perhaps is not a very wonderful feat, since a Little Auk 
which I received was found to weigh only 4} oz., or the average weght of 
a Snipe.—J. E. Hartine. 
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Migration of Grouse in Winter.— We learn from several cor- 
respondents that the severe weather and snow during the third week in 
January caused the Grouse in Yorkshire to leave the moors in packs, and 
come down to the lower grounds in search of food. Mr. R. Fortune writes 
that on Jan. 21st a number of these birds made their appearance on the 
Harrogate Corporation Farm, and in the fields along the Skipton road. 
On the 22nd several lots were seen on the Harlow Moor and Birk Crag. 
In Nidderdale also they appeared in numbers on the low ground, and about 
Dacre Banks, the deep snow frozen hard on the top preventing them from 
getting food in their usual haunts. On the morning of Jan. 22nd, according 
to the ‘ Newcastle Daily Journal’ of the 24th, a large flock of Grouse were 
seen flying over the lower part of the village of Slaley, in the direction of 
Tyneside, leaving their native hills owing to the severity of the winter. 
Snow for the previous three weeks covered the heather to a great depth; 
whilst alternate frosts and freshets bound up the surface beyond penetration, 
depriving the birds of their natural food and shelter, and causing their 
departure to more genial haunts. An exodus of this kind is of extremely 
rare occurrence; the last one, it is remembered, was during the ever- 
memorable winter of 1886. On the same day, Mr. Wm. Storey, of Fewston, 
near Otley, wrote:—‘‘ The severe weather is having a very telling effect on 
bird-life in the Washburn Valley. I observed to-day hundreds of Grouse 
coming down from the high moorlands into the valley. Several were 
observed feeding on the haws; while large flocks of Snow Buntings are to 
be seen on the margins of the reservoirs.” See ‘ Zoologist,’ 1886, p. 107. 


Waxwing in Sussex.—The appearance of this winter visitor to our 
islands is most erratic. In some years it arrives in numerous small 
flocks, which disperse about the country and find food in our hedgerows 
and hawthorns until they are either shot or driven away; in other winters 
not one of the species is to be found, or at all events their appearance is 
not reported. The recent N.E. winds and cold weather appear to have 
driven some hither across the North Sea, and already we hear of a few 
being met with in the eastern and south-eastern counties. On Jan. 3lst a 
little flock of six appeared in the Allotment Gardens at Rye, and two of 
them were—almost as a matter of course—shot. Doubtless we shall hear 
of more in other localities. —J. E. Harrina. 


Waxwing in Suffolk—A hen Waxwing was shot on a tree at 
Aldeburgh on Jan. 27th, and sent to me, in the flesh, a few days 
afterwards. Its crop was crammed with hawthorn berries, which had 
been swallowed whole. This is the third January in succession in which 
this very uncertain winter visitant has been obtained in Suffolk.—JuLian G. 
Tuck (Tostock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds). 


Waxwing in Derbyshire,—An example of this rare winter visitor has 
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lately come into my possession, It was shot on January 22nd, at Smalley, 
near Ilkeston.— B. Rose (Nottingham). 


Waxwing in Northamptonshire.—Just as this page is going to press 
we learn from an esteemed correspondent, resident in the county, that a 
few Waxwings have lately been met with in Northamptonshire. 


Briinnich’s Guillemot on the Yorkshire Coast.— On Dec. 7th last 
a specimen of this rare Arctic visitor was shot in North Bay, Scarborough, 
and taken to Mr. W. J. Clarke, taxidermist, of that town, who very kindly 
forwarded it to me for inspection, and I had the pleasure of exhibiting it at 
a meeting of the Linnean Society. The occurrence of this species in the 
British Islands has been so rarely proved that it is of interest to place 
on record some details respecting the specimen now referred to. The 
measurements, taken while the bird was still unskinned, were as follows :— 
Total length, 18 in.; length of wing from carpal joint to end of longest 
primary, 8} in.; total expanse of wings, 244 in. On comparing it with a 
Common Guillemot the beak was found to be decidedly shorter and thicker ; 
and the white line on the edge of the upper mandible, running from the 
gape to the nostrils, very distinct; head, nape, and back pure black, without 
any brownish tinge; the white of the under parts running up to a point on 
the front of the neck, not to a rounded arch as in the Common Guillemot; 
- tarsi and toes dirty orange, interdigital webs dirty brown. It proved to be 
a male by dissection. Since this specimen was obtained, Mr. O. Grabham, 
of Scarborough, has reported that on Jan. 30th he picked up another on 
the sands at Filey, and saw a third in the possession of a man who had 
secured it, together with a specimen of the Ringed Guillemot, in the same 
neighbourhood. The Rev. Julian Tuck also has written to announce the 
capture of another in Cambridgeshire ; but as to this specimen there appears 
to be, at present, a little uncertainty, inasmuch as he describes it as having 
some faint transverse ridges on the upper mandible, a peculiarity which 
suggests the possibility of its being an immature Razorbill, in which the 
bill might be less developed than in the adult bird. I am not aware that 
any such markings, faint or otherwise, are to be found on the mandibles of 
Brinnich’s Guillemot at any age. Mr. Tuck, however, appears to have 
no doubt that he has correctly identified the species, and states that the 
white line on the edge of the upper mandible is very plain, and that the colour 
of the legs and feet is pale brown with darker webs.—J. E. Harrina. 


Briinnich’s Guillemot at Filey.—On Jan. 30th, when shore-shooting 
at Filey, I picked up on the sands a remarkably large Guillemot, being 
attracted by its size, the very distinct white line along the edge of the upper 
mandible, and the colour of the legs. Total length, 193 in.; from carpus 
to end of longest primary, 8} in.; total expanse of wings, 28} in. On 
calling upon Mr. Clarke, of Scarborough, to compare my bird with his 
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specimen of Briinnich’s Guillemot, which was shot in North Bay, Scar- 
borough, on Dec. 7th, and which I had the pleasure of examining in the 
flesh, I found, on taking measurements, that the beak of his bird is shorter, 
but mine is more angular and of greater depth. Mine is as black as his 
on the back and neck, and very much blacker than a Common Guillemot 
in summer plumage which I have, but it shows on the top of the head a 
few brownish feathers. My bird is much larger, and the tarsi and toes are 
yellowish olive, whereas those of Mr. Clarke's bird I had noted as dirty 
orange. The white on the neck in both birds runs up to a point under the 
chin, instead of a rounded arch as in Uriatroile. On searching for a 
Common Guillemot, I found a man with two birds which he got the same 
day (Jan. 80th), one a Ringed Guillemot (of which more anon), and the 
other a Guillemot, very like, but not so large as, my Filey specimen. Its 
dimensions were as follows:—Total length, 18} in,; carpus to end of 
longest primary, 73 in. ; total expanse of wings, 26in. Black on the head, 
neck, and back ; the white on the front of the neck running up into a 
point, and a very distinct white line on the edge of the upper mandible ; 
_ but whereas in the Filey specimen this white line begins in front of the 
nostrils and runs back to the gape, in the second bird it begins behind the 
nostrils. ‘The tarsi and toes were yellowish olive; webs dirty brown, as in 
the Filey bird. Iam going to preserve them both, as I do all my birds 
myself, and if they are not Briinnich’s, I confess I am very much puzzled, 
for the only difference I can detect is that Mr. Clarke's bird is shorter in the 
bill, and the tarsi and toes are a little different in colour, both my birds 
being larger than his. Of course there is nothing improbable in other 


specimens of Briinnich’s Guillemot turning up after such severe weather. 


and heavy gales as we have had recently ; in fact, it would be curious if a 
gregarious bird like the Guillemot (if it sought our shores at all) should not 
come in small flocks, and not merely a stray specimen. As bearing on this 
point, I do not know whether Mr. Clarke has told you (he informed me he 
was going to do so) that he heard from a friend of his in Canada (Toronto, 
I think) that the three rarest birds he had received this season were three 


Briinnich’s Guillemots, accounted very rare out there. — OXLEY GRABHAM 


(Scarborough). 

P.S., Feb. 5th.—Since last writing to you, I have seen a Ringed Guille- 
mot got here, the ordinary chocolate-brown colour—mine, as I told you, 
was pure black—with a very distinct white line on the edge of the upper 
mandible. Is there a'ringed variety of the Briinnich’s Guillemot? It was 
very jar gone, and sadly knocked about, but I have managed to preserve 
the head and neck. The large Filey Guillemot, with the white line on the 
upper mandible, and light legs, I have also preserved. It was an enormous 
bird, a male.—O. G. 
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Manx Shearwater breeding on the Coast of Carnarvonshire.—It is a 


well-known fact that the Manx Shearwater, Pufinus anglorum, breeds on 


some of the small islands off the Welsh coast, but it is perhaps not so well 
known that it breeds in certainly one locality on the mainland. When visiting 
the Carnarvonshire coast between Pwilheli and Aberdaron, in June, 1887, 
Mr. C. Oldham and I saw a string of these birds flying across the bay 
towards two small islands; and the following year we made several 
enquiries about the birds from the lighthouse-keepers on the islands, and 
from the natives. They all spoke of ‘“‘ Mackerel-cocks” being occasionally 
seen in the bay, but affirmed that they did not breed. The keepers, however, 
said that they heard them at night making a noise “ like a child sobbing in 
trouble.” Visiting the same locality in May, 1893, we found a great number 
of dead Shearwaters along the cliffs and on the beach. All the birds had 
apparently died violent deaths, for their necks were broken, and many of 
them had their heads twisted off. In one spot on the steep grassy cliffs of 
the mainland we found over a score of bodies lying near some rabbit-holes, 
some quite recently dead, others very much older. All the older bodies 
had the skin torn from the breast and belly, and the skeletons were picked 
clean, probably by the Carrion Crows, several pairs of which birds nest 
along these cliffs. One of the rabbit-burrows had been dug out with a 
spade, and contained a dead Shearwater and a broken egg. At the mouth 
of two holes at the base of a turf-wall there were recent droppings, in one 
case hardly dry, and in digging in we found, at a depth of eight or nine 
feet, a few feathers aud a little grass and other nesting material. Next day 
we found a dead Shearwater on oue of the islands, and the lighthouse-keepers 
told us that some weeks before some men had been catching rabbits on the 
islands, and had bolted several Shearwaters and killed them. Probably 
this also explained the massacre on the cliffs, although the natives either 
knew, or professed to know, nothing about it. The keepers again spoke of 


, the bird calling at night, and described the call as sounding like a deep, 


drawn-out repetition of the words “ It’s your fault;” the emphasis on the 
word “your.” We found odd corpses along the cliffs for some distance, 
though they were only numerous in one spot, where the cliffs were very 
steep and covered with heather, bracken, and furze.—'T. A. CowarD 
(Bowdon). 


Variety of the Hawfinch.—A beautiful variety of the Hawfinch, 
Cocerthraustes vulgaris, was shot by a keeper on Oct. 5th, 1894, at Berry 
Hill, near here, and kindly sent me by Mr. W. Hollins. The head, neck, 
breast and tail are pure white, except on rump, where there are a few grey 
feathers; the shoulders are white, the rest of wings of the normal colour— 
a blue-black, the bar across them beiug very white and large, a pleasing 
contrast which adds to the beauty of this bird. The legs are flesh-colout. 
This is one of the most striking varieties of the Hawfinch J have ever seen, 
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and also a very rare one, only two other varieties of this species being on 
record, one of which is in my collection.—J. Waitaxer (Rainworth, 
Mansfield, Notts). 


REPTILIA.. 


Ringed Snake laying Eggs in Captivity.—Some months ago a country 
lad caught two fine specimens of the Ringed Snake (C. natriz). These I 
requested him to keep for me until I returned from my holiday. During 
that time the Snakes laid (between them) seventy-one eggs in the box in 
which they were kept. The shape of the eggs was oval, and the skin was 
something similar to limp parchment, and they were from three-quarters to 
one inch long. Some of these eggs were deposited in heaps, while others 
lay about the box in twos and threes, closely agglutinated. The Snakes 
themselves did not seem the least solicitous about the welfare of their eggs, 
and moved them about as they pleased. I wrote to this boy, telling him to 
put all the eggs in a warm manure-heap in his garden. That was the only 
plan I could think of for hatching them. Great was my vexation to find, 
when I next saw him, that he had thrown them all away. If he had done 
as I told him they would in all probability have been successfully hatched. 
Each Snake measured three feet six inches in length. Another one he 
gave me later on was slightly less.—C. B. HorssrucGu (Bath). 


MOLLUSCA. 


Homing Instinct in Limpets.—At a meeting of the Bristol Natu- 
ralists’ Society, held on Dec. 27th, Prof. Lloyd Morgan referred to the 
results of experimental observations he had recently made on the homing 
habits of Limpets. His plan of operations was to watch for the times 
when the Limpets were just beginning to start on a journey from their hed 
on the rock—commonly as the tide left them exposed—and then to lift 
them bodily up and place them on the rock at distances varying from six 
to twenty-four inches from their home. A certain proportion of those 
experimented upon returned accurately to the place whence they. were 
taken—this proportion lessening directly as the distance increased, the time 
occupied in the return journey also increasing with the distance. Some 
never returned, and were either lost sight of, or attached themselves to 
a fresh bit of rock. These observatious, Prof. Lloyd Morgan thought, 
negatived the hypothesis that had been advanced by Prof. Davies, of 
Aberystwyth, that Limpets found their way back by means of scent. He 
_ Was inclined to attribute the phenomenon to touch, as he had noticed that 
while moving, the Limpet always touched the rock with its feelers at each 
step. Their range of peregrination does not seem to exceed three feet, and 
the rate of movement in one case observed was an inch in two minutes, 
including stoppages. ) 
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SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES, 


Linnean Society or Lonpon. 


Jan. 17th, 1895.— Mr. C. B. Crarxe, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

Surgeon-Captain J. H. Walsh and Messrs. S. Dunn, J. P. Hill, D. 
Ilooper, V. O’Rell, W. B. Stonham, and J. Wilshire were elected Fellows. 

Mr. George Murray exhibited lantern-slides representing a new part of 
Pachytheca, consisting of a cup-shaped receptacle in which Pachytheca 
was found by Mr. John Storrie, of Cardiff. The walls of the cup are 
composed of radiating chambers like those of Acetabularia, and in the 
centre there are traces of an axile structure. Mr. Murray considered that 
this discovery only made the interpretation of the nature of Pachytheca 
more difficult than ever. 

Mr. Arthur Lister exhibited and made remarks upon a Landrail, Crex 
pratensis, which had been found a few days previously near Axminster in 
Devonshire, where it had been killed by coming in contact with telegraph- 
wires. The occurrence in mid-winter of a bird which is a summer visitor 
to this country seemed to him to be worth notice. 

Mr. J. E. Harting exhibited specimens of northern sea-birds which had 
been driven upon the east coast of England during recent gales; amongst 
others the Little Auk, Mergulus alle, of which great numbers had come 
ashore dead or in an exhausted condition; the Little Gull, Larus minutus, 
obtained at Whitstable on Jan. 5th; and an example of Briinnich’s Guille- 
mot, Uria briinnichit, Sabine (Trans. Linn. Soc. xii. p. 535), a species which, 
though abundant in Greenland, N.E. Iceland, and Spitzbergen, is of such 
extremely rare occurrence on our coasts that not more than two or three 
authenticated instances of its appearance here have been recorded. The 
specimen exhibited had been forwarded by Mr. W. J. Clarke, of Scar- 
borough, near which seaport it was shot on Dec. 7th last. (See p. 70). 

A paper was then read by Mr. I. H. Burkill on “ Variations in the 
number of stamens and carpels.” Of Stellaria media about 5700 flowers 
were examined, showing that, towards the end of the life of the plant, the 
number of stamens becomes reduced. Ranunculus ficaria (nearly 800 


_ flowers) showed that towards the end of the flowering period both stamens 


end carpels become reduced in number without their proportion being 
changed. Smaller numbers were examined of Caltha palustris, Ranunculus 
arvensis, Rt. bulbosus, Thalictrum flavum, Bocconia cordata, Prunus padus, 
P. lauro-cerasus, Crategus oxycantha, Rosa canina, Quercus ilex, and 
Sagittaria montevidensis, all of which showed, either in carpels or in 
stamens, a reduction in number towards the end of the flowering period. 
Of other influences besides age which affect the number of parts, tempera 
ture might be one, but nothing could be safely assumed. 

Of a kindred nature was a paper by Mr. A. G. Tansley aud Miss E. 


~ 


Dale, on “ Variation in the floral symmetry of Potentilla tormentilla, 
Necker.” ‘his paper, of which Mr. Tansley gave an abstract, was mainly 
a record of variations tending to alter the normal tetramerous actinomorphic 
symmetry of this flower. 


Zooioaicat Society or Lonpon. 


Jan. 15th, 1895.—Dr. Sr. Grorce Mivart, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

The Secretary read a report on the additions that had been made to the 
Society's Menagerie during December, 1894, and called attention to two 
Tapirs recently deposited in the Society’s Gardens, which he believed to be 
referable to Dow’s Tapir, Tapirus dowi, of Central America. 

Mr. P. Chalmers Mitchell exhibited and gave an account of a tibia and 
other bones of an extinct bird of the genus A¢pyornis from Central Mada- 
gascar, which had been lent to him for exhibition by Mr. Joseph H. Fenn. 
With these bones was associated a skull of a species of Hi) popotamus. 

Prof. G. B. Howes exhibited and made remarks on the photograph of an 
embryo Ornithorhynchus. 

The Secretary exhibited, on behalf of Mr. R. Lydekker, a life-sized 
drawing of Idiurus zenkeri, a new and remarkably small form of Flying 
Squirrel from West Africa, recently described at Berlin. 

Lord Lilford sent for exhibition the skiu of a Duck, believed to be a 
hybrid between the Mallard, Anas boschas, and the Teal, Querquedula 
crecca, that had been caught in his decoy in Northamptonshire. (See p. 55). 

The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing eae a specimen of a species of 
Peripatus from Antigua. 

Mr. Frederick Chapman gave an account of some Foraminifera obtained 
by the Royal Indian Marine Survey’s SS. ‘ Investigator’ from the Arabian 
Sea near the Laccadive Islands. The author described the forms found 
in the samples sent him. As many as 277 species and varieties were 
enumerated, some of which were new to science. Several of the species, 
which were here recorded for the first time from recent soundings, had 
been previously known from the Pliocene deposits of Kar Nicobar. 

A communication was read from Mr. P. lt. Uhler, containing an enume- 
ration of the Hemiptera-Homoptera of the island of St. Vincent, W. Indies. 

A communication from Mr. T. D. A. Cockerell contained a description 
of a new species of the family Coccide belonging to Lichtensia, a genus new 
to the fauna of the Nearctic Region. The species was named L. lycii. 

Mr. Sclater read some notes on the recent occurrence of the Barbary 
Sheep in Egypt. A flock had visited the eastern bank of the Nile above 
Wady Halfa in the summer of 1890. A second paper by Mr. Sclater 
contained some notes on the recent breeding of the Surinam Water-Toad, 
Pipa americana, in the Society's Reptile House.—P. L. Sctater, Sec. 
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EntomotocicaL Society or Lonpon. 


January 16th, 1895.—Sia«ty-second Annual Meeting.—Henry Jonny 
Ewes, F.L.S., F.Z.8., President, in the chair. An abstract of the 
Treasurer's accounts, showing a good balance in the Society’s favour, 
having been read by Mr. W. F. H. Blandford, one of the Auditors, 
Mr. H. Goss read the Report of the Council. It was then announced 
that the following gentlemen had been elected as Officers and Council 
for 1895 :—President, Professor Raphael Meldola, F.R.S.; Treasurer, 
Mr. Robert McLachlan, F.R.8.; Secretaries, Mr. Herbert Goss, 
F.L.8., and the Rev. Canon Fowler, M.A., F.L.8.; Librarian, 
Mr. George C. Champion, F.Z.S.; and as other Members of the 
Council, Mr. George T. Bethune-Baker, Mr. Walter F. H. Blandford, 
Dr. Frederick A. Dixey, Mr. Henry J. Elwes, Mr. Charles J. Gahan, 
Professor Poulton, Dr. David Sharp, and the Right Hon. Lord 
Walsingham. It was also announced that Professor Meldola, the 
new President, would appoint Lord Walsingham, Mr. Henry J. 
Elwes, and Professor Edward B. Poulton, Vice-Presidents for the 
Session 1895-6. The outgoing President then delivered an interesting 
address ‘‘ On the Geogre phical Distribution of Insects.”” He remarked 
that though a great deal had been written of late years on the 
geographical distribution of plants, mammals, birds, fishes, and 
reptiles, comparatively little had yet been done by entomologists to 
show how far the natural divisions of the earth's surface which 
have been established for other classes were applicable to insects. 
Perhaps the proportion of known as compared with unknown insects 
was still too small, and the classification of the known species still 
too uncertain, to allow anything like the same methods to be applied 
to insects that had been used for mammals by Dr. Wallace, for 
birds by Dr. Sclater and Dr. Bowdler-Sharpe, and for plants by 
Sir Joseph Hooker, Mr. Thiselton Dyer, and Mr. W. B. Hemsley. He 
then enumerated the genera of the Rhopalocera, and pointed out 
which of them were characteristic of the various regions and sub- 
regions into which the world had been divided by the zoologists and 
botanists above-mentioned. He also exhibited specimens typical of 
these regions and sub-regions. After aliuding to the prosperous 
condition of the Society, and to the increase in its numbers and 
income, reference was made to various entomologists who had died 
during the year, and a vote of thanks to the President and other 
Officers of the Society having been passed, the proceedings terminated. — 
—H. Goss & W. W. Fowzer, Hon. Secretaries. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sir Victor Brooke, Sportsman and Naturalist: a Memoir of his 
Life and Extracts from his Letters and Journals. Edited 
by Oscar Leste StepHen. With a Chapter on his Re- 
searches in Natural History by Sir Wiiu1am H. Fiower, 
K.C.B. Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 266. London: 
John Murray. 1894. 


Tue name of the late Sir Victor Brooke is known to most 
people as that of an enthusiastic lover of field sports, a good shot 
with both gun and rifle, a hunter of big game, and for some years 
Master of the Pau Foxhounds. To the readers of this journal 
his name will be familiar as that of an observant field naturalist 
who made a special study of the horned ruminants, and published 
some excellent papers on Wild Sheep, Wild Oxen, Deer, and Ante- 
lopes, in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society.’ From the 
time he began his mountaineering, at the age of nineteen, with the 
ascent of Sneehatten, followed by his ascent of Vaugacullen, the 
highest peak of the Lofodens, his love of travel and exploration 
knewnorest. Tothe pursuit of Elk and Reindeer in Scandinavia 
succeeded the more exciting pleasure of stalking Moufilon in 
Sardinia, shooting Bears and Bouquetin in the Pyrenees, riding 
down a Grey Wolf in the deserts of Cairo, and finally killing 


Elephants and Tigers in India. The biggest “‘tusker” on record 


fell to his rifle, and he was fortunate enough to bag that rara 
felis in terris, a black Panther, which constituted one of his most 
cherished trophies. In the Neilgherry Hills he stalked Ibex, and 
not content with the pursuit of these wild animals in the Old 
World, he proceeded in 1890 to America, where his experience 
amongst the game of that country, if less exciting because less 
dangerous, was almost as delightful. In the journals which he has 
left behind him, and in his letters home which have been pre- 
served, he has left a most interesting yet unaffected record of his 
prowess as a sportsman, and his keen powers of observation as a 
naturalist. His friend Mr. Leslie Stephen, as editor of the volume 
before us, has given us a delightful memoir of one whom it was 
our pleasure and privilege to know well, and we have seldom read 
a brighter book. Sir William Flower has contributed a chapter 
on the nature and value of Brooke’s scientific work, including a 
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list of his published papers, more than twenty in number, in every 
one of which we find some new and important observations on the 
zoology, anatomy, or paleontology of the group of mammals of 
which he had made a special study. 

He had long contemplated the publication of an exhaustive 
monograph on Deer and Antelopes, and with that object had 
accumulated a large amount of material, not only in the shape 
of a fine collection of heads and horns, but voluminous notes 
illustrated with admirable coloured drawings by that unrivalied 
zoological artist Joseph Wolf. Although, unfortunately, he did 
not live to perfect this most desirable work, it is satisfactory 
to know that his labours in this direction will not have been 
altogether in vain, for his manuscripts and drawings have 
been placed in the hands of Messrs. P. L Sclater and Oldfield 
Thomas, who have already commenced to utilize them by the 
publication in parts of a quarto monograph of the Antelopes, of 
which two parts are now before us. Of this work we shall have 
something to say on a future occasion. Meantime we must be 
satisfied in recommending to the perusal of every naturalist the 
charming memoir which Mr. Leslie Stephen has just edited. It 
shows very clearly how the pleasures and pursuits of a sportsman 
may be made subservient to the ends of science; and how in turn 
a little scientific training may add largely to the enjoyment to be 
derived from sport. Sir Victor Brooke was a fine exponent 
of both, and while his loss will always be mourned by those who 
had the privilege to know him, his memory will be kept green by 
the graceful tribute to his worth which is embodied in the 
volume before us. 


Allen's Naturalists Library. Edited by R. B. Saarre.—A Hand- 
book to the Primates. By H.O. Fores. Cr. 8vo, 2 vols. 
With coloured plates and maps. London: Allen & Co. 1894. 


Tue publication of this series proceeds apace, and these two 
volumes on the Lemurs, Monkeys, and Apes, from the pen 
of Dr. H. O. Forbes, form an important addition to the set. 

We confess to some surprise at finding the Hominide 
included in the same category as the Anthropoid Apes, with the 
observation (vol. ii. p. 203) that ‘‘ with this family we reach the 
culminating point of the zoological tree,” because we have always 
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considered that between the highest form of Ape and the very 
lowest type of man there are too many structural differences to 
warrant the assumption that there is any real relationship. Dr. 
Forbes, however, has evidently thought it convenient to introduce 
the genus Homo, for the purpose of pointing out the respects in 
which man resembles and yet differs from the man-like Apes, and 
these points, in the words of Prof. Huxley, are made clear towards 
the close of his second volume. 

- His monograph, which seems to be a very complete one, gives 
us in a handy form a summary of the most recent views on the 
classification and geographical distribution of a very important 
group of mammals, to which the author has added much reliable 
information concerning their haunts and habits. His own ex- 
perience as a traveller in countries where Monkeys are found has 
served him in good stead; and the very useful coloured maps 
which he has appended, showing the distribution of both living 
and fossil forms, are much to be commended. | 

The coloured plates, twenty-nine in number, are certainly im- 
provements upon those originally issued in ‘Jardine’s Naturalists’ 
Library,’ having been expressly drawn for these new volumes by 
Mr. J. G. Keulemans; but it is to be regretted that more pains 
have not been taken with the colouring, which has been very 
carelessly executed. | 

It would have been a useful addition if Dr. Forbes had 
indicated under the head of each species whether any living 
example is to be seen in the Zoological Society’s Gardens. 


A Monograph of the Land and Freshwater Mollusca of the British 
Isles. By J. W. Taytor. With the assistance of W. D. 
Rorsuck, C. AsHrorpb, and others. Part I. 8vo, pp. 64. 
With coloured frontispiece and numerous illustrations. 
Taylor Brothers, Sovereign Street, Leeds. 1894. 


Tus is the first part of a new work on British Mollusca 
which, from the thorough mode of treatment adopted by the 
author, and the excellent and numerous illustrations given, 
promises to eclipse all previous text-books on the subject, so far 
as Great Britain is concerned. 

The introductory matter deals with Classification, Nomen- 
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clature, and Synonymy, and is followed by remarks on the 
structure of the shell both in univalves and bivalves, and on 
variation generally, with observations on species, subspecies, and 
varieties ; all these sections being admirably illustrated with 
explanatory figures. A noteworthy feature is the addition, at the 
end of each section, of the bibliography relating to each division 
of the subject, and this will be found extremely useful. To the 
list of papers on “ Zoological Nomenclature” given on page 18, . 
considerable additions might be made which would add to its 
completeness, but the author has probably not aimed so much at 
giving an exhaustive bibliography, as at supplying a few good 
references to authoritative memoirs. The difficulties which must 
always beset the writer of a comprehensive work like that which 
has been undertaken by Mr. Taylor, in regard to the rectification 
of synonymy, are no doubt very great, but on this point the 
author’s views, as set forth in his introductory remarks, seem to 
us sound and practical; and the thoroughness which he has 
displayed in the treatment of his subject, so far as indicated by 
the first instalment of sixty-four pages, leads us to expect that the 
continuation of the work will proceed on equally satisfactory 
lines. The typography is excellent, and the illustrations, which 
are numerous, are far superior to any figures of mollusca and 
their shells which we, have seen for along time. Indeed, so far 
as it is possible to represent form and markings without the aid 
of colour, we do not think the shells could be more correctly 
represented. A ‘coloured plate, by way of frontispiece to the 
first volume, is issued wtth Part I., and seems to us to want 
nothing but a little more shading on the figures to give them 
greater rotundity. 

The first volume is announced to be cumamioted in four parts, 
and the specific portion of the work will then be commenced. 
The distribution of species, we are informed, will be illustrated 
by means of coloured maps, and in this respect, therefore, there 
will be a further distinct advance upon previously published 
works on British Mollusca. It is to be hoped that subscribers 
will give that support which is necessary to ensure the com- 
pletion of what must obviously be a very costly undertaking. 
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